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BY FRANK R. KNIGHT. 




N this age of invention, when one thing 
quickly follows another, and the genius 
of man is so readily and practically 
recognized, it is 
little wonder 
we change, per 
haps unconscious 
lv, our ideas 
ideals. With the camera, kinetoscope 
and eidoloscope, to mention only 
a few of the inventions which ap- 
peal to our sense of sight, per- 
forming in a mechanical way the 
function of the artist, we can but 
wonder what is to be the future of 
art. 

Does the modern newspaper and 
low-priced magazine, which has 
done so much to 
bring art before 
the masses, mean 
the abandon- 
ment of other 
(and formerly) 
more important fields? 
Is the tendency of the 
present art movement 
to improvement or 
degradation ? 

Henry Brevoort Eddy, who has shown 
himself to be an artist of perception and 
adaptation, when asked the above question, 
answered unhesitat- 
ingly : 

* ' The newspaper 
is the great field for 
future art. Mechanical inventions like 
photography are leagued against the 
copyist of nature. They can go him 
one better in fidelity to outward facts. 
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HENRT BREVOORT EDDT, ARTIST. 

His resource must lie in flattering, not accurately copying, 
nature." 

Mr. Eddy is but twenty-three years of age, and while he 
has "made pictures" as long as 
he can remember, his career as an 
artist can be said to have com- 
menced only a year ago. 

Shortly after graduat- 
ing from Harvard, where 
he distinguished himself 
by his work as president 
of the Harvard Lam- 
poon, he came to New 
York, where his pro- 
fessional debut as artist 
and reporter was made 
to the readers of The 
Sun. 

A student of human 
nature, he adds a touch 



of cosmopolitan broadness to his own 
individuality, and always succeeds 
in catching the essential and charac- 
teristic point ; in this there is occa- 
sionally an inclination to cari- 
cature, at which he is incom- 
parable. 

His work at times is little 
more than spasmodic memo- 
randa, sketched with a few 
strokes of the pen on 
the back of an envel- 
ope, a card, or even 
his cuff. For he is as 
indifferent as to the ma- 
terials with which he 
works as he is to the 
subjects which he 
chooses : — the latter oftentimes 
some fleeting thought transmit- 
ted fantastically from his kineto- 
scopic mind to paper, and in no 
wise seriously intended. 

In a recently published sketch 
of Jefferson in the famiiiar role of Bob Acres, we have a 
speaking likeness, executed with as much haste as usual (the 
entire study occupying less than half an hour), but back of 
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HENRT BREVOORT EDDY, ARTIST. 




it all so much feeling, expression and thought that looking at 
; t one feels that there is a better picture than the most finished 
work of a student of the schools. 

Mr. Eddy has never studied at art school 
or under instructor, and he doubtless dislikes 
conventional technique or finish of execu- 
tion ; and, after all, what does technique or 
finish amount to without thought or idea ? 

As Ruskin says : " The picture which 
has the nobler and more numerous ideas, 
however awkwardly expressed, is a greater 
and better picture than that which has the 
less noble and less numerous ideas, however 
beautifully expressed." 

Speaking of the modern movement in art, 
Mr. Eddy remarked characteristically: "Re- 
fined men do not object to the style of the 
decadents, but to their subject matter. The 
style is virile enough ; the stuff is flabby. 
It's as if you saw a delicate coquette in 
homespun.' ' 

When asked his opinion of the publica- 
tions generally referred to as " decadent/ ' 
he said: "They are a revolt from pho- 
tography. Their artists recognize there's a 

fight on between the draughtsman 
and the dry plate, and they don't 
attempt to straddle. They are now 
in the minority, but with the future 
all before them, especially among 
the French, there are strong men 
who love to dwell on robust and 
masculine ideas." 
j^^^/^IX I |W / \ It was but natural that a man of 

^^/ jJm] ^> > 1^L-A sucn up-to-date proclivities should 
nJ^ , ^3^lPv 7 ^? turn n * s attent i° n t0 tne verdant field 

jkyf —^ \V*\ of the poster. About a year ago 

his first poster, made for the New 
York Ledger, although badly trans- 
lated in color, was nevertheless . 
effective, and took its place force- 
fully on the elevated railway boards. 
A series for the new publication, 
Clips, also attracted considerable at- 
tention. Some unpublished designs, 
executed on tinted cartridge paper, 
a few with the figures cut from 
ordinary wall paper, touched up 
here and there with the brush, attest strongly his originality, 
even though one feels that the artist is joking. 
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HENRY BREVOORT EDDY, ARTIST. 

Mr. Eddy admitted that he thought the poster artist of the 
future would be more serious, no doubt, and better men will 
devote their attention to this branch of art, which at present 
is understood only by a few. 

(< Fifty years hence/' prophesies Mr. Eddy, "he (the 
poster artist) can shake hands on an equality with Michael An- 
gelo, for the poster artist will be the future mural decorator." 
To the question, " To what extent has photography influ- 
enced art ?" he replied epigrammatically : 

" The photograph is the prose of art," 
and added rather bitterly : t( Our artist 
correspondents will in the future be only 
writers who know how to press- the button 
on a camera. Where art gets ahead of the 
photograph is in its power to express mo- 
tion. One picture by a real artist can tell 
all that a thousand feet of film can tell. 
It' s succinctness gives it force and beauty. ' ' 
Ff Mr Eddy's versatility extends to mu- 
sic, and when not sketching or playing 
golf, he is busy at the piano, and his 
friends say he is quite a virtuoso. .How- 
ever, he puts art first and foremost, and in 
his position as art editor of Clips devotes' 
considerable time and is deeply interested 
in the important duties of his office.,. He 
is enthusiastically absorbed in whatever -he' 
is doing, and has so much faith and confi- 
dence in his opinions of the possibilities 
and future of the American spirit in the' 
s< decadent " technique, which , he him- 
self expresses as far as possible, that he -is satisfied to remairt 
in New York, though urged by friends and artists to '* go. to 
Paris." He feels gratified to find a demand for his worb 
in the pages of the paper with which he is connected, and- 
feels in a measure responsible for its success, as he says : 

"Art is developing, as letters and music long since devel- 
oped. It is ceasing to be' a' handicraft and is becoming a 
literature. . Reproduction in newspapers and magazines is 
doing for. art what the invention of printing did for letters. "- 
He believes it is better to swim with the tide, and "if 
we cannot excel the fidelity of the photograph, it 
cannot even imitate the artist's style or his novelty 
of treatment." 

The beliefs of this artist-reporter, summed up, are 
as follows : '** The future art must be bold, not fan- 
tastic. Itmpst^be emotional, "but not hysterical,- 
original, not freakish. In the future we shall] earn- 
to discriminate between the find art and the fake 
art of this schooL " \ I 
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